Approaching Peace. 


HERE was little in the war situation 

last spring or even in midsummer 

upon which to base hopes of early 

peace, and it is difficult to realize that 

in three months the situation has 
been so completely reversed that peace with vic- 
tory is in sight. But on both sides it was recog- 
nized from the first that if Germany was to win 
after the entrance of the United States she must 
do it in the summer of 1918. When Germany 
early in 1917 decided to defy the United States 
and carry submarine warfare to the limit, 
staked everything on the expectation that Eng- 
land would be made to sue for peac 
effective American army could be plac . th 
front. When the spring of 1918 opened # was 
evident that the starvation plan had failed and 
that the German armies must achieve a victory 
in the next few months or the war was lost. 

The supreme effort was made, and up to the 
middle of July Gern hopes were high, 
when the tide turned there’ wag no room 
for German hopes in this war. Germany bad 
made her last throw and lost. $he could not 
recover this year and next year fhe situation 
would be more desperate. 

The German command knew it and Germany’s 
allies knew it. The elements of dissent, silent 
while Germany seemed invincible, quickly made 
themselves felt, and when a caweeital thrust on 
the Grecian front separated the Bulgarian arm 
from its Austrian ally, Bulgaria surrendered. 
This meant the doom of Turkey, for isolated 
from her allies and with her own armies beaten, 
that country could not hope to hold out. The 
opening of the Dardanelles would give the 
Entente allies access to the Black Sea and 
probably enable them to reinstate Rumania 
and Russia. The new situation brought the 
southeastern war front back to the Danube, 
raised definite hopes in all the Slavic peoples 
of the Hapsburg empire, and brought that 
empire face to face with dissolution. It asks 
for peace because it can fight no longer. 


Germany’s Situation. 
It is not questioned that Germany is yet a pow- 


erful nation and able to put up a strong military 
defense at her borders. But why should she 
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spend her remaining strength in hopeless defens- 
ive fighting? The blockade will become tighter 
than ever. With Austria-Hungary out the Italian 
armies will be released for use against Germany. 
The German allies in Russia will be ousted from 
power, and not only Russia eager to recover her 
Baltic provinces but Poland in arms for her inde- 
pendence, will confront Germany on the East. 
The economic pressure alone will be unbearable. 


Such advices as come out of Germany through 
the neighboring countries indicate that the in- 
ternal! situation is already very threatening. The 
enormous expansion of credit which has taken 
place has been based upon the expectation of 
Victory, with indemnities and terms which would 
open a great future to German commerce and 
industry.’ Now there is faced the payment 
of indemnities, reduction of the empire, an 
appalling burden of taxation, and a most un- 
promising prospect for foreign trade. Under 
these conditions the strain upon both public and 
private credit is very great. Alarm and timidity 
spread, money is hoarded, cohesion is lost, and 
society tends to dissolve into its individual ele- 
ments. The situation becomes that of every 
man for himself, with the understanding that the 
devil will get the hindmost. 

It is not too much to say that the bitterest 
enemies of Germany, those who wish to see her 
utterly crushed, are hoping that she will elect 
to make defense to the last. The less she can 
save from the wreck, the better they will be 
pleased. On the other hand the leaders of indus- 
try and finance in Germany must feel that the 
military authorities have been in charge of poli- 
cies quite long enough. The former are looki 
forward to the task that will fall to them when 
the war is over. It is safe to say that they are 
more concerned to have assurances regarding 
supplies of raw materials in the future, and 
other trade relations with their present enemies, 
than for a protracted defense. These are the 
matters of chief importance to Germany now, 
and it is not strange that she should want a con- 
ference at which they can be discussed. 


Terms of Peace. 


There is one thing which the German govern- 
ment and German people will have to make up 
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their minds to promptly, and that is that the terms 
of peace will not be based upon the theory that 
Germany has been fighting a defensive war. That 
fiction is an insult to the peoples with whom 
they have to deal, and any suggestion of it is 
enough to end negotiations. At the beginning 
of the war, there was some standing for the view 
that the outbreak was the result of the strained 
situation which had existed in Europe for a long 
time, and that responsibility was therefore di- 
vided and could not be exactly allocated. There 
was much of that sentiment in this country, 
which was reluctant to. believe that Germany 
had deliberately seized upon the Austrian as- 
sassination as an opportunity to precipitate war. 
But the revelations of the Potsdam conference, 
the statements of the German Ambassador at 
London and Dr. Muhlon, and other like evi- 
dence, have swept away this charitable presump- 
tion of innocence. Germany and Austria stand 
at the bar as defeated conspirators against the 
peace of the world. 

Mr. Balfour has summarized the necessary 
terms of peace in the words, “Restitution, Rep- 
aration and Guarantees for the Future.” Resti- 
tution means giving back what has been taken, 
reparation means making good the losses wan- 
tonly and unlawfully inflicted upon individuals 
and public property; it might justly include 
more, but complete reparation is impossible, 
Guarantées as to the future mean charges in the 
political constitutions of the two empires and a 
breaking up of the solid block of Central Europe 
now included in their dominions, so that nation- 
alties over which they have. never had a just 
right to rule will be released from their author- 
ity. 

7, Constitutional Changes. ; 


It is urged that the German people should be 


accorded the right of having a government of 
their own choice, without dictation from out- 
side. Upon general principles this cannot be 
gainsaid and the only justification for inter- 
ference is that a government may be assured 
which is unlikely to make another such assault 
upon neighboring countries. Democratic insti- 
tutions in their very nature are unfavorable to 
secret plotting and surprise attacks. If the Gov- 
ernment of Germany is made fairly responsive 
to public opinion the people will not be likely to 
surrender their power, and there will be no such 


offensive exercise of power as has characterized © 


that Government in the past. The German peo- 
le have come from a liberty-loving ancestry. 
heir primitive institutions were democratic in 
character, and have been the basis of the free 
institutions of the Anglo-Saxon race. The de- 
velopment, in the direction of parliamentary in- 
stitutions was under the insular conditions of 
England, and toward autocratic institutions in 
Germany is traceable to their immediate contact 
with surrounding foes throughout their history. 
Under the autocratic leadership, which has finally 
brought them to disaster, they became a great 


nation, and they were not very unlike other peo- 
ples in their disinclination to change that which 
they believed to have served them well. — 


The Present German Governnrent. 


The German Empire is a confederation of 25 
states and one imperial territory, Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Prussia is the dominant member and the 
King of Prussia is by that fact Emperor. The 
upper legislative body, known as the Bundesrat, 
is a Federal Council, composed of representa- 
tives of the ruling powers of the states, that is to 
say, of the royal and princely families. The 
members are appointed and instructed by the 
rulers. There are 61 members of the Bundes- 
rat, of which Prussia has 17, and these are 
appointed by the Emperor as his representatives. 
He also appoints 3 for Alsace-Lorraine. The 
approval of the Bundesrat is necessary to all 
legislation and its proceedings are in secret. 

The popular legislative body is the Reichstag, 
a body of 397 members, for the election of which 
all male citizens aged 25 years or over may vote, 
but there has been no re-arrangement of dis- 
tricts since 1871, with the result that the indus- 
trial districts are inadequately represented. The 
Reichstag is not as powerful a body as the House 
of Representatives at Washington or the House 
of Commons, as the executive authority is less 
dependent: upon it. Appropriations for particu- . 
lar purposes once made are automatically con- 
tinued from year to year. The Reichstag has no 
power over the ministry, as in Parliament, and 
none over the Emperor, who makes the ministers. 
Even the Bundesrat was not consulted upon the 
declaration of war. .The two Emperors at 
Berlin and Vienna put their countries into this 
war by their own will and authority. 

The government’ of Prussia, the dominant 
state in the empire, is even more autocratic than 
that of the empire. The legislature is the 
Landtag, the upper chamber of which is com- 
posed of the nobility, with hereditary privileges 
and titles, or indebted for them to the Emperor. 
The lower house is elected by manhood suffrage, 
but under a system which in this age is remark- 
able. The voters of each electoral district are 
divided into three classes according to the amount 
of taxes they pay, and these groups are entitled 
to elect, each for itself, an equal number of 
representatives. The result designed and accom- 
plished is that the small group of the heaviest 
tax-payers has as large a representation in the 
House as the great body of voters in the third 
class. It is a virtual nullification of the doctrine 
of one man one vote. Finally, the King has an 
absolute veto upon all legislation. 

Already measures are under way, which, if 
completed in good faith, will radically change 
these features. 


German Territorial Losses. 
The hardest feature of the peace terms will 


not be the changes in the form of government, 
but the loss of territory and population. It will 


























be hard for Germany to give up Alsace and Lor- 
raine, particularly the latter, in which the chief 
iron and steel development has taken place since 
1870, but it will be harder still to give up the 
provinces of Silesia and Posen, and perhaps 
West Prussia, on the east, which belonged to the 
old Kingdom of Poland. The population of the 
first two is chiefly Polish, and this is largely true 
even of West Prussia, the capital of which, Dan- 
zig on the Baltic, is the natural port for all of 
Poland. The difficult feature of this situation is 
that the province of East Prussia, lying east of 
West Prussia, has for the most part a German 
population, and naturally should remain with the 
German nation. 

But even after these terms, which are fore- 
shadowed in President Wilson’s notes, have been 
imposed, Germany will remain next to Russia 
the most important country of Europe in area of 
territory and in population, and, of course, far 
ahead of Russia in industrial importance. The 
provinces she seems fated to lose have a popula- 
tion of about 12,000,000, and she will have not 
far from 60,000,000 remaining, a compact and 
homogeneous body of industrious, frugal and 
efficient people. Besides these there are 7,000,000 
to 8,000,000 people in the German provinces of 
Austria who will be natural allies, and in the 
break-up of the Austrian Empire and the wreck 
of imperial houses may conclude to east: im'their 
lot wholly with Germany. If this should be the 
outcome, Germany would have not far from the 
same population as before the war, and composed 
wholly of people of her own race and having 
their natural home within her boundaries a 
under her institutions. nd 


Dismemberment of Austria-Hungary. 


The results of the war tothe Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire will be far more serious, because 
that Empire is a conglomeration of races now 
eager for independence or to be. attached to ad- 
joining nations with which they are racially af- 
filiated. 

According to census returns of 1900 there 
were at that time about 45,500,000 people in 
Austria-Hungary, divided among races as fol- 
lows: 








GNI dita <s Beran oo cman + dens obenisie~ gens celeanaera 11,300,000 
Magyar ..cescccccccccccccccccgcceccnserccssscces 8,751,877 
Latin: 
PD iii. 5 inch bude oanikaaes des 3,030,442 
SOU Sie ba oc Sv cde ped be Soi ad ad cede o 727, 
3,757,544 
Slavic: 
ON Bok ki bleabe sed od balan cauiclein des 4,252, 
INERT + Lilectncc mates +mas sagher da 3,811,047 
ee SE ee Fee ee, oe 1,192,780 
Servians and Crotians.........-seeeees 3,442,129 
Czechs and Slovaks............cseeees 7,975,038 
20,673,447 
OUR IREINS. o> cece ences nerccesearsesecescas 915,604 
45,398 ,472 


The Slavs of the several groups, including the 
Czechs, came to their present homes from what 
is now Russia, settling im territory vacated by 
Germanic tribes as the latter moved westward. 
The Magyars, or Hungarians, also came from the 


present Russia, but were originally from Asia. 


The Dremonions lave o-siveng Letie-wanin, fer 
rived from Roman colonists of the period of the 
Empire. The kingdoms of Bohemia, Poland and 
Hungary were independent for centuries, but the 
royal families intermarried with each other and 
with the Hapsburgs, the royal house of Austria, 
which was also for a long time the imperial house 
of Germany. The wars with the Turks forced 
the countries inte close relations, and finally the 
Bohemian Kingdom came fully under the dom- 
ination of Austria. The Hungarians have main- 
tained their autonomy to a greater extent, but 
have been united with Austria in a dual mon- 
archy, having a monetary system in common and 
common control over the army, navy and foreign 
offices. This combination of Germans and Hun- 
garians has ruled the Empire. It has not been a 
happy family, but prior to this war the hopes of 
the various submerged elements had been for a 
federated empire, in which they would be al- 
lowed complete local autonomy. It is probable 
that if their wishes im this respect had been met 
in a liberal spirit the interests of the entire popu- 
lation would have been served more effectually 
than the dismemberment which now seems 
inevitable. 

The Bohemian statesman, Polacky, in 1848 
said that if there was no such empire as Austria 
it would be necessary to create one, meaning that 
for that part of Europe a composite empire was 
the logical organization, but he gave warning that 
it must be a federation based upon racial equality 
or it would not stand. 


Internal Weakness. 


But neither the Austrian nor German govern- 
ments have been successful in developing a feel- 
ing of loyalty and affection in these racial groups 
within their territories. The latter have not only 
maintained their racial identity but their old na- 
tional feeling, and regard themselves as subject 
peoples. They hunger for freedom; they are re- 
proached as traitors but instead of denying it 
they avow it. Did not the central powers know 
that this discontented population was a weak- 
ness in their midst? If not, their blindness is now 
evident and is one of the lessons of the war. A 
nation which neglects to satisfy the normal as- 
pirations of its people, or which fails to win their 
loyalty, neglects or fails at its peril. These na- 
tionalities want nothing but independence now, 
but possibly federations may be arranged in after 
years if economic interests will be served thereby. 


The answer which President Wilson has given 
to the Austro-Hungarian Government shows that 
this country is committed, with its Allies, to the 
erection of a Czecho-Slovak state, composed of 
Bohemia and Moravia, which had a population 
in 1900 of 8,700,000. The provinces of Austria 
and Hungary on the south, inhabited by Juge- 
Slavs will probably be incorporated in a greater 
Servia, the Rumanians of Transylvania, now a 
part of Hungary, will probably be attached te 
Rumania, while Galicia, now a part of Austtia, 




















































will doubtless be returned to Poland. Whether 
the alliance of Austria and Hungary continues 
will depend upon agreement among themselves, 
but both of these states will be shorn of their 
subject races in so far as the latter can be grouped 
by themselves. The Italian irredenta will be re- 
turned to Italy. Both Austria and Hungary, 
under the terms stated, will lose their important 
ports on the Adriatic, Trieste and Fiume. This 
is a serious loss, and has its regrettable side, for 
the same reasoning which would claim for Po- 
land a port on the Baltic would claim for Austria 
and Hungary a like opening to the Adriatic. Pos- 
sibly the commercial needs may be met by treaty. 


The Republic of Poland. 


The ancient nation of Poland, which the Allies 
have determined to re-establish, was dismembered 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, and 
divided between Russia, Germany and Austria. 
Catharine of Russia and Frederick the so-called 
Great were the chief conspirators. Maria 
Theresa, of Austria, had the grace and conscience 
to publicly object, but finally took her share, jus- 
tifying herself by the plea that if she did not Rus- 
sia and Germany would make the division be- 
tween themselves, and that the importance of 
Austria would be relatively diminished. It was 
said that she even shed tears, at least figuratively 
speaking, over the hard fate which compelled 
her to participate. Later, when under somewhat 
similar circumstances Austria made another an- 
nexation, Frederick made the caustic comment 
that Maria Theresa was “always weeping and al- 
ways taking.” 

Although about 140 years have passed since 
the dismemberment occurred the national spirit 
is as strong with the Polish people as ever it was, 
despite the most strenuous efforts of the govern- 
ments under which they have lived to suppress 
it. These efforts have been more determined on 
the part of Germany and Russia than on the part 
of Austria. The irrepressible hopes of the 
Polish people have kept alive all these years the 
question of a possible re-establishment of their 
national identity. The subject has been a more 
vital one to Germany than to either Austria or 
Russia. Bismarck discussed it in his auto- 
biography, concluding that “any arrangement 
likely to satisfy Poland in the provinces of West 
Prussia and Posen and even in Silesia is impos- 
sible without the breaking up and decomposing 
of Prussia.” 

The Polish people number approximately 30,- 
000,000, compactly located, but there has been 
an infiltration of Germans on the west which may 
be a factor in fixing the border. 


German Ambitions. 


The war thus ends with a complete and ap- 
parently final frustration of the ambitions which 
Germany has labored for years to realize, to wit, 
the extension of German influence over the Aus- 
trian Empire, the Balkan countries and Turkey 
and into the heart of Asia, net to speak of an en- 


larged frontage on the North Sea and a position 
face to face with England on the Channel. She 
was making steady and rapid progress with her 
policy of penetration. Only a few weeks before 
she embarked on this insane war England had 
withdrawn all diplomatic opposition to the Bag- 
dad railway project. But the opportunity to 
coerce Servia was a temptation which could not 
be resisted, and now all the Slav populations are 
to be released from German dominion and a com- 
plete barrier of new states raised between Ger- 
many and Russia and Germany and Asia. 

As already indicated Germany will remain a 
great and powerful state; this she has a right to 
be by virtue of what the German people are in 
themselves. The German nation loses so much 
of its power as it held by dominion over other 
peoples, who were dissatisfied under its rule and 
wanted to be free. It has lost the position and 


power. by which it hoped to extend its rule over 
yet other unwilling populations. It has furnished 
another impressive object lesson, let us hope the 
last that will be needed for the restraint of na- 
tions, of how egotism overleaps itself and falls 
in humiliation and ruin. 


Germany’s Future. 


But the German people need not despair. They 
will be-wise if instead of lamenting the number 
of their enemies and the bitterness of their. fate 
they ponder over the reasons why the whole 
world rendered judgment against them, and why 
a nation so far removed and naturally pacific and 
friendly as the United States took up arms 
against them. 

"Besides the losses of territory and population, 
and the losses of men-and property in the war, 
they will have other costs and losses to face. 
Nevertheless; the:German people have great re- 
sources, not only in wealth but in character. It 
would be a mistake as grievous as some of those 
committed by Germany for us to conclude in the 
anger of conflict that all the good we used to see 
in the German people was illusory. We have the 


‘German stock among us and plenty of it in our 


armies. There is nothing illusory about the loyal- 
ty of the great body of our people of German 
blood or about the fighting spirit of their sons. 
They are with us and of us, and we can- 
not deny the qualitics of the people from whom 
they sprung. We cannot forget and would not 
belittle the contributions of Germany to civiliza- 
tion; we would only ask that Germany return to 
her true ideals and give to the world the service 
of which she is capable. 

It has been often said in the latter part of the 
war that it was useless to try to make a distinc- 
tion between the German people and the German 
Government, because the latter was fully sup- 
ported by the former. It was, however, dis- 
tinctly the German Government, and not the Ger- 
man people, who precipitated the war; President 
Wilson has recognized this in demanding that 
the form of the German Government be changed 














to make it more truly representative of the peo- 
ple, as a measure of security to other countries. 
Moreover, it must be considered that once a na- 
tion is at war, it is very difficult for dissenting 
opinion to make itself known or felt. “My coun- 
try; may she ever be right, but, right or wrong, 
my country!” is a sentiment strong in America as 
well as in Germany. We must be slow about ut- 
tering lasting condemnation upon a people for 
faith in and loyalty to their government. It may be 
a misguided patriotism, but it is a patriotism that 
has been too often eulogized to be unpardonable. 
Nowhere is there much patience with the “con- 
scientious objector” to the policies of the Gov- 
ernment in time of war. 


The Community of Nations. 


The German people must suffer deeply for the 
wrongs they have committed, but no government 
or generation can sin away the rights of a people, 
including the rights of their children of future 
generations. The settlement should be one that 
is just and that gives the German people a chance 
and a hope for development and prosperity in the 
future. They must make reparation, but for the 
mere purpose of enabling them to do so, if for no 
other motive, they will have to be given a chance 
to’ revive their industries and trade. 2-Moreover, 
there is a broader reason for desiring ‘the re- 
habilitation and prosperity of Germany, and that 
is that not only will they not be inimical to 
the prosperity of other nations but helpful 
thereto. If we hope for no more wars, let us get 
away from the idea that the prosperity of one 
nation is injurious to othef nations, It is no mpre 
true of nations than of individuals, and it is false 
and mischievous everywhere: Nine-tenths of the 
ill-feeling which disturbs society is due to it. 
Wealth is not accumulated by getting it away 
from others but by industry and genius in creat- 
ing new wealth, and new wealth by whomsoever 
created is beneficial to all. The purchasing pow- 
ers of every country are in its own powers of 
production, and the greater these are the greater 
its consumption and exchanges will be. 


The German people, rid of their imperialistic 
ambitions, are entitled to a place in the family of 
nations upon their merits as wealth-producers. 
They are able to contribute to the common fund 
of scientific knowledge which is the basis of the 
world’s industries. The more rapidly we can un- 
lock the secrets of nature the greater will be the 
output of industry and the more bountiful the 
stream of comforts and benefits flowing out into 
the markets and back into the homes of all the 
people. In this day in whatever part of the world 
a discovery or improvement is made it is quickly 
put into use in all countries. The more com- 


petent minds there are at work on all problems 
the better; the more rapid advancement there is 
in industry everywhere the better, and back of 
all industrial progress there must be hope, am- 
bition, energy, rewards, prosperity. 





Financial Affairs. 





The actual figures for the Fourth loan have not 
been announced at this writing, but it is known 
that every district filled its quota with something 
to spare, which means that in the aggregate there 
is a handsome oversubscription. Furthermore, 
the loan has been taken by the public in a per- 
fectly bona fide manner, it being unnecessary for 
the banks to take any unsubscribed remainder. 
This is as it should be, and is particularly grati- 
fying in view of the fact that within the five 
months preceding this offering of $6,000,000,000, 
$4,150,000,000 had been subscribed and paid 
upon the Third Liberty loan, besides ikea: 
$2,000,000,000 of federal taxes. 

The loan went slowly at first, considering its 
size, more than one-half being subscribed in the 
last week. The reason obviously was that cor- 
porations and individuals of large incomes did 
not see their way to subscribe as freely as for 
the earlier loans, on account of the increased 
taxation for which they were obliged to make 
provision. This was foreseen by everybody at 
all familiar with the situation. The followin 
paragraph from a letter received by this B. 
before the loan campaign began describes the 
position of many business concerns: 

September 9, 1918. 

“Replying to your favor of the 7th instant, initials DF, re- 
garding subscriptions to Fourth United States Liberty Loan, we 
appreciate your offer to help us carry the bonds, but wish to 
that the law as now proposed, will make it absolut 
for a corporation in our class to subscribe. The law as Bros 
posed will conscript more than the ordinary available liq 
profits of any corporation and impose a penalty on paper profits 
if not distributed as dividends. All corporations are requirmna 
increased capital to carry the increased amount of their book 
accounts and the increased value. of their working inventories. 
It is quite certain that there will be a tremendous shrinkage 
in ithe more or less fictitious values of said inventories.” . ~ .- 

As we stated last month the question was not 
whether it was the best policy to take from the 
rich by taxation or by loans, but whether they 
could respond to both demands to the extent ex- 
pected of them. The weakness of the revenue bill 
as it passed the House was in not having enough 
general taxation. All classes are prosperous 
enough to stand more taxation. The private ex- 
penditures of the country are on an enormous 
scale, and are not only impeding war work but 
producing an embarrassing state of inflation. 

In the last days of the campaign the evident 
need for large subscriptions brought round 
amounts from thousands of corporations and 
individuals who had held back because they 
questioned the prudence of “doubling up” 
in the face of the impending taxation. The 
taxes will not fall due until next year, and with 
the turn the war has taken perhaps loans will 
not have to be so heavy next year. They have 
left next year’s problems to next year, and are 
putting this year’s profits into bonds, trusting to 
luck for the means of paying the taxes. 


Future Liberty Loans. 


If terms of peace are agreed upon at an early 
day the Government’s construction and manu- 


facturing program will be considerably curtailed, 





but expenditures upon the army and aavy will 
necessarily remain very large. It must be re- 
membered that the proceeds of the Fourth loan 
have been to a great extent anticipated by the 
Treasury and already expended, the seven offer- 
ings of Treasury certificates having brought in 
$4,665,320,000. It is evident therefore that a 


great deal of money will yet have to be raised for 
the war, both on our own account and for our 
allies. 


_ It is not improbable that the European govern- 
ments which have been borrowing here will want 
to continue doing so for some time after they 
have done purchasing war materials. They must 
all make heavy importations of food at least for 
a year to come, and they will also want quantities 
of raw materials for manufacturing, and prob- 
ably merchandise, and equipment. These pur- 
chases cannot be made unless credits are created 
here, and of course it is to the interest of this 
country that such purchases shall be made, in 
order that the business situation shall be sustained 
in the critical period when the war business is dis- 
appearing. If our government should continue 
making loans for this purpose it will have to 
cover them by borrowings to an equal amount. 


Banking Conditions. 


On June 21, the twelve Federal reserve banks 
held bills discounted to the amount of $1,086,- 
023,000 and Government securities to the amount 
of $259,066,000. On October 25, these items had 
risen to $1,944,787,000 and $450,311,000. Their 
consolidated cash reserve against note and de- 
posit liabilities on June 21 was 61.7 per cent. and 
on October 25 it was 49.6 per cent. The 
member banks reporting to the Federal Re- 
serve Board held $1,582,211,000 of Govern- 
ment securities on June 21, and $2,539,109,000 of 
such securities on October 25. Their loans and 
imvestments outside of war and Government 
financing were $10,328,617,000 on June 21, and 
$10,507,763,000 on October 25. 


This is inflation at a galloping pace. The 
growth of loans means more than one-time use 
of the new purchasing power, for the payments 
return to the banks as deposits in other accounts, 
and become purchasing power to the new owners, 
and so are passed on indefinitely until someone 
checks on them to pay a debt. An attempt to use 
more purchasing power, if unaccompanied by a 
corresponding increase of productive capacity, 
means higher prices; in other words, inflation. 
There will be more of it when subscribers to the 
Fourth Loan borrow to make their payments. It 
is not pleasant to watch it, but we should watch 
it. We have not gone as far as Germany but 
Germany never travelled faster. 


After the war, earnings will have to be di- 
verted from productive use to sponge out this in- 
debtedness, a payment without return because the 
return has been had. 


Business Prospects. 


The rapid development of peace prospects has 
brought the problem of post-war readjustment 
into immediate view. The first effect is seen in a 
spirit of hesitation. Buyers are disposed to hold 
off on purchases and sellers are more inclined to 
let goods go. The grain markets show weak- 
ness, and it is clear that peace is consid- 
ered a bear argument in the trade. Im the 
long run peace undoubtedly will bring lower 
prices for all foodstuffs, but it is difficult to 
see how it can do so in the near future. Early 
in the war it was considered that the open- 
ing of the Dardanelles would release stores of 
Russian grain, but Russia has no stores to spare 
now. Moreover, Russiam conditions are so un- 
settled that it is doubtful if that country will 
have any grain to export next year. As soon 
as peace is established, Central Europe will want 
foodstuffs in large quantities. All the countries 
that are on rations will want liberal supplies, 
and neither Europe nor America can produce 
any more food before next Summer. Australia 
has two crops of wheat in store but the trans- 
portation problem will be troublesome for more 
than a year. Argentine supplies have been pretty 
well moved out; the new crop, upon which cut- 
ting ‘will begin in about a month, promises about 
the same yield as last year’s. Food Commis- 
sioner Hoover, who is thoroughly informed, says 
that it is even more necessary to conserve food 
supplies during the ensuing year than it was 
last year. 





Cetton and Woolen Goods. 


In cotton and woolen goods the situation is 
somewhat the, same as in foodstuffs, although 
the demand for clothing is not so imperative as 
for food. Central Europe is very short of 
clothing, as accounts of the spinning of paper 
and nettle fiber show. The United States has 
control of present stocks of wool in this coun- 
try and has sent a commission to Argentina to 
buy the crop now coming on that market, but 
if it does not call the new classes of recruits, 
it will hardly want all the uniforms it has plan- 
ned to make. The trade is confident that the 
civilian demand will take all the wool the Gov- 
ernment releases, and no doubt it will, at a price. 
Will the civilian demand, strengthened by the 
markets of Central Europe, sustain prices at or 
near the present level? The best authorities 
think no great decline is probable in the coming 
year. The British Government is in contract for 
all the wool produced in her dominions for a 
period including one crop after the end of the 
war, and as her territories produce nearly one- 
half of the world’s wool, she is in position to 
sustain the price and has an interest in doing so. 

It has been constantly assumed that the end 
of the war would bring higher prices for cotton 
than it has yet reached, but of late the contrary 
view has obtained considerable support. The 
price is now about five cents per pound lower 








than several months ago. There can be no doubt 
that cotton goods are very much wanted all over 
the world, but whether or not present prices dis- 
count this demand is a question for experts. It 
probably depends in part upon general industrial 
conditions. 

Although the Government is going ahead with 
contracts for army supplies, it has held up plans 
for construction work in some instances and 
has cancelled some contracts for distant deliv- 
eries. The ship-building program has been modi- 
fied so that no more wooden ships will be built, 
and the expansion of yard capacity is prob- 
ably over. Some $60,000,000 of contracts for 
steel transports have been cancelled. 


industrial Situation. 

Business prospects hinge of course upon the 
question of employment, and that in turn de- 
pends upon the urgency of the consumptive de- 
mand for products. It is beyond question that 
there is plenty of work at home and abroad which 
ought to be done; the whole world is short of 
consumable goods and behind on construction 
work. The question is, will private consumers 
buy freely and private enterprise go ahead freely 
upon the present level of prices, in view of the 
fact that prices ave sure to make important re- 


cessions after all the men now in the‘armies and 


war industries are returned to peace work? 

The war work goes ahead regardless of cost, 
but private consumption is reduced by high prices 
and private investors will hesitate to place capi- 
tal at high initial cost, when there is a probabil- 
ity that the same property can be obtained later 
at a cost materially less, 

For example, building operations have been 
curtailed for several years, and no doubt a large 
amount of such work would be'‘done, if prices 
were normal. But will an investor build at the 
present level of costs, when by waiting a year or 
two, he may be able to do so at 20 to 40 per 
cent lower cost? Real estate men have con- 
fidence in active building operations. They are 
sure dwelling houses are needed and think there 
has been an accumulation of capital which will 
be so used. They look for a considerable con- 
version of Liberty Bonds into home properties. 
They also look for activity in office-building con- 
struction. It is probable that the realization 
of their hopes depends mainly upon the general 
state of employment and business, and that is 
the case in many lines. 


Favorable Factors. 


What are the conditions which are definitely 
favorable to trade and industry? In the first 
place agriculture is prosperous and quite cer- 
tainly will be for the year to come, and this 
means buying power in the largest single group 
of the population. The foreign demand for all 
raw materials shou'd be large, which includes 
the metals, copper, lead, zinc and silver, and the 
districts in which these are produced should be 
busy. The demand for cotton and cotton 


goods should be such as to make the South 
prosperous, and to give employment to the 
mills in all sections. Ship-building presum- 
ably will continue throughout next year, and 
this will not only give employment in the yards 
but furnish an outlet for steel. The agricul- 
tural implement business will also have a large 
export trade, and will use an important amount 
of steel. The automobile industry showed no 
signs of being affected by the rise of materials, 
and only asks to have the latter supplied. Ma- 
chinery of many kinds will be wanted for re- 
placement abroad. Lumber and builders’ hard- 
ware and steel and railway equipment presum- 
ably will be wanted abroad for rebuilding, but 
the extent of this demand cannot be calculated. 
Speaking generally, foreign trade should be bet- 
ter than before the war, if means are found by 
which would-be customers can make payment. 
It may as well be recognized at the outset that 
this question of how payment can be made is a 
vital one. 
Foreign Trade. 


Numerous conventions, associations, commit- 
tees and officials are busy discussing and plan- 
ning to increase our export trade, and we are 
with them in their efforts, but almost nothing is 
said about this fundamental matter of how our 
foreign customers are to make payment. This is 
not a question of their solvency, or of whether 
sales shall be on 90 days or 6 months time; it 
is the question of the equilibrium in foreign rela- 
tions, or in bankers’ language, the question of 
“exchange.” The United States has changed 
over from being a debtor nation to the position 
where it will have a large balance of payments 
in its favor. This means new relations and ob- 
ligations, and has direct bearing upon foreign 
trade. 

The foans of the United States Government 
to foreign Governments now amount to about 
$7,000,000,000, and before this lending stops it 
is probable that including bank loans the total in- 
debtedness to this country will be fully $10,000,- 
000,000, upon which the annual interest charge 
will be over $400,000,000 per year. Moreover, 
we have bought back most of the American se- 
curities that were held abroad. We have nearly 
always had a merchandise trade balance in our 
favor, and for the ten years immediately preced- 
ing this war it averaged $498,000,000 per year, 
but this was practically counterbalanced by the 
charges and services of various kinds for which 
we owed Europe. Important among these items 
were interest and dividend payments and ship- 
ping charges on our overseas trade. 

Now we are proposing to have a_ great 
fleet of our own, and so cut down our payments 
of freight charges; the interest and dividend 
payments will be largely reduced, and on the 
other hand we will have this new offset of $400,- 
000,000 to $500,000,000 per year on interest ac- 


count. 








The reader will possibly say that this makes 
the future look very rosy, but we would beg him 
to consider this favorable situation with relation 
to the plans for enlarging our export trade. How 
will our foreign customers make payment for 
even such a merchandise trade balance as we 
have had in the past, not to mention a larger one? 
They cannot pay it in gold. The total production 
of gold in the world outside of the United States 
is only about $400,000,000 per year, and it is per- 
fectly certain that foreign governments will not 
allow it all to be sent to the United States for 
goods. 

Unbalanced Exchanges. 


We have seen within recent months a general 
state of confusion in the foreign exchanges be- 
cause gold was not available to settle balances. 
Even now a resident of Canada who has a pay- 
ment to make in the United States must pay 
about 2 per cent premium to obtain the means of 
doing so; that is to say, a bank draft on New 
York or any of the financial centers on this side of 
the line costs a premium of 2 per cent. This is 
because there is a large balance of trade in our 
favor, and the Canadian Government does not 
permit the shipment of gold, and for the time be- 
ing we cannot take Canadian securities because 
our own Government is wanting all of our lend: 
ing power. 

On the other hand, it costs about 5 per cent 
in New York today to get a draft on Buenos 
Aires, and the reason is that our Government 
does not. permit shipments of gold. The sit- 
uation would be much worse but for the fact 
that the Argentine Government has grantéd a 
large credit itt Buenos Aires to the United States 
Government, which the latter is selling to Amer- 
ican importers who have payments to make at 
Buenos Aires. The situation between this coun- 
try and Spain has been much worse: a few 
months ago it cost in New York a premium of 50 
per cent upon the face of a Spanish invoice to 
get a draft on Madrid. This situation has been 
helped by an operation similar to that in Argen- 
tina, to-wit, by a loan of credit negotiated 
through Government channels. 

As between Italy and the United States, the 
situation has been still more out of joint. It 
has been costing 100 per cent premium in Italy 
to buy a draft on New York; that is to say, 
a would-be buyer of American goods who had 
an Italian bank deposit at his command would 
have to pay 100 per cent above the normal 
par of exchange to get his Italian credit con- 
verted into an American credit. It meant doub- 
ling the cost of American goods to him. This 
again was because the balance of payments was 
heavily in favor of the United States, and 
neither gold nor securities could be used to 
settle it. 

It is, of course, common knowledge that the 
exchange relations between Great Britain and 


the United States have been sustained during 
the last four years, first by heavy shipments 
of gold and sales of American securities, and 
as stocks of these were exhausted, by borrow- 
ing in the New York market and finally by bor- 
rowing from the United States Government. But 
for the creation of credits in this manner it is 
evident that our sales of products to Great 
Britain must have long since ceased. 

A premium is inevitable when payments run 
heavily one way, and if trade is one-sided the 
balance must be made up by the conveyance of 
other values. Unless this is accomplished the 
rising premium will discourage and check the 
continuance and growth of such trade. The 
greater the balance of payments, in the aggregate, 
in favor of the United States, the higher will be 
the premium our debtors or customers will have 
to pay. This is the process by which the natural 
laws of trade maintain or re-establish an equilib- 
rium. 

It will be evident to the thoughtful reader that 
this is a very interesting and important subject, 
and we shall recur to it again. Meantime, the 
problem is as stated and the reader can grapple 
it for himself. 

4 «an». The Wage Question. 


' Thé qtéstion of costs is mainly a question of 
wageS; because the cost of materials of every 
kind consists mainly of wages. The most seri- 
ous element in the situation therefore is the fact 
that there is little prospect for an early reduc- 
tion of living costs. As stated above, food and 


‘eléthing are not likely’ to decline -very much in 


price in the year‘to:come, for these are things 
which Europé witl vertainly want, and the 
supply cannot-be meantime increased. Event- 
ually these’ prices will fall, but not untit new 
crops can be grown. 

It is always a difficult matter to readjust 
wages downward, and few people will regard 
it as desirable from the broad standpoint of 
public policy to have wages reduced while the 
cost of living remains as high as at present. 
Such action would have an injurious effect 
upon business even if accepted without con- 
troversy, because it would reduce the purchas- 
ing power of millions of consumers. If it is 
necessary to readjust the general level of 
values it is important that wages and prices 
move together, and it ought not to be a subject 
of heated controversy but of intelligent con- 
ference between employers and wage-earners 
and upon a fair basis. 

Here then is the difficulty which threatens: 
that there may not be a sufficient demand for 
construction work at the high level of prices 
to keep the industries employed, although an 
ample demand is in waiting at something like 
normal prices. How can the situation be sup- 
ported at least until the cost of such necessi- 
ties as food and clothing have made the de- 
cline which may be expected of them? 








Prosperity in War and Peace. 


The war has taught the lesson that the pro- 
duction of all the things that are necessary to 
the comfort and welfare of the population may 
be very much greater than it has been in the 
past. Notwithstanding all the men who have 
gone from the farms to the war and to the war 
industries, the farms have had a larger produc- 
tion in the last four years than in any other four 
years of their history; notwithstanding all the 
miners who have gone to the war and to other 
industries the production of coal has been greater 
than ever; notwithstanding the number of men 
lost to the railways the volume of traffic handled 
has been greater than ever. And so, if we go 
through all of the principal industries, producing 
necessities, we find that the output has been 
greater than ever. This is the result of a more 
complete employment of all our productive ener- 
gies than we have ever had before. 


On the face of things we have had a period 
of great prosperity during the war. The earn- 
ings of wage-earners have been greater than 
ever before, and apparently they have lived 
better and saved more than in average times. 
Farmers and business men are generally pros- 
perous. It seems like a paradox that such should 
be the case as the result of a wholesale: destruc- 
tion of wealth, and there is much that is unreal 
and illusory in this appearance. A great many 
people have suffered severe losses by the war. 
The holdings of Liberty Bonds, although wealth 
to the individual owners, are: not. wealth to the 
nation; they are simply claims on the Govern- 
ment revenues in the future: The normal’ de- 
velopment of the country has been. checked in 
many respects, since the United States became a 
belligerant. 

Nevertheless, so great has been the increased 
production, as a result of the unity and energy 
with which the people have devoted themselves 
to industry that the country probably has gained 
in wealth since it entered the war, and certainly 
has gained largely during the last four years. 
It is stimulating to think of what the gains would 
have been if all this newly gained energy and 
efficiency had been expended upon permanent 
improvements in the industrial equipment. 

Even more paradoxical than a period of pros- 
perity during the war would be a period of idle- 
ness, depression and distress following the war. 
Idle men and idle machinery mean waste just 
as truly as do the destruction of their products 
in war. It is highly important in order to mini- 
mize the difficulties likely to arise in the transi- 
tion from war conditions to peace conditions that 
there shall be plenty of work available for the 
labor of the country, and that the productive 
agencies of the country be worked to their full 
capacity. The hopes that are entertained for 
better living conditions than have prevailed in the 


past can only be realized by retaining some meas- 
ure of the greater production which has been 
shown to be possible. 

A period of transition which affects industry 
generally is a period of danger, because there is 
a probability of disorganization. In time of 
peace the industries are dependent upon each 
other and it is difficult for them to act together 
where an extensive new programme is required. 


Leadership Wanted. 


It is natural under such circumstances that 
they should look to the Government for lead- 
ership, as no one else can speak with author- 
ity or command prompt co-operation. There 
is an especial reason at this time for looking 
to Washington. The railroads are the most 
practicable agencies for creating an exten- 
sive program of construction work, and the 
railroads are now under Government control. 
It would be impossible for the companies under 
the present circumstances to undertake upon 
their own responsibility large expenditures for 
betterments the results of which could not be 
realized for years to come, because of the un- 
settled state of their relations with the Govern- 
ment, but it might be possible fer the com- 
panies and the Government to agree upon a 
more or less elastic program of development. 
The municipalities also are in position to do 
much, Their expenditures for improvements 
have been curtailed and might be expanded 
somewhat above the average rate. The 
states and counties might develop an extensive 
policy of highway construction. . Drainage and 
irtigation furnish other fields of operation. 

If a general policy of this kind was developed 
and the cooperation of communities the coun- 
try over was asked, sufficient work probably 
could be brought into sight to stabilize the sit- 
uation, and once assurance was given that the 
situation would be supported private enter- 
prise would be encouraged to go ahead on its 
own account. 

The proposal of course does not contemplate 
useless expenditures. So far as the railways 
are concerned it would simply be that the im- 
provements which have been postponed in the 
past for want of funds should not be longer 
delayed on account of the unsettled relations 
with the Government. A comprehensive pro- 
gram of railroad reorganization and development 
is undoubtedly required. As to the municipali- 
ties and other governmental agencies it means 
that they act promptly and in unison in doing 
work which their growth and prospects make 
it desirable to do at no distant day. These or- 
ganizations can afford to supply leadership be- 
cause they represent the public, and any cost 
which may result from getting their work done 
before wages and prices have fallen will 
be fully made good to them by the general 
prosperity of their communities. The Govern- 
ment has guaranteed a net return to the railroads 











for a period of twenty-one months after the war 
and it is financially interested in maintaining the 
earnings. 


Post-War Experience. 





There are many inquiries as to business con- 
ditions following the wars of the past, but every 
such experience had features peculiar to itself, 
which make it difficult to draw lessons applic- 
able to present problems. Ait the close of the 
Civil War in April, 1865, this country was still 
distinctively an agricultural community and the 
armies scattered to the farms and the new lands 
which were open to homestead entry in the West. 
There was no very marked change in business 
conditions for a year or two following the close 
of hostilities, except that the gold premium de- 
clined, which affected the prices of commodities 
entering international trade. Farm products 
were higher than during the war from light crops 
and foreign influences. 


Hunt’s Magazine for January, 1868, gives the 
following table of comparative prices compiled 
from quotations at New York the first of each 
of the years given, also the price of gold at the 
time, as this measures the depreciation of the 
currency. The table is interesting for many rea- 
sons. 


There are frequent comments in the Magazine 

oe the high cost of living. The July number, 

says, that “wages are higher than ever,” 
which indicates that there had been no industrial 
reaction up to that time. The August number. 
1866, s s of prosperity of the railroads, and 
says that notwithstanding light crops of previous 
year, earnings had not declined. Money was 
easy, and there was considerable stock specula- 
tion in Fall of 1866. The Magazine speaks of 
a “plethora of capital.” 

In March, 1867, however, the Magazine has 
an editorial on the ‘ ‘Prevailing Commercial De- 
pression,” which it attributes largely to the 
failure of Congress to promptly dispose of the 
fluctuating paper currency. Other people said 
that the depression was due to the policy of retir- 
ing the greenbacks, which Secretary McCulloch 
was then pursuing. They said he was appreciat- 
ing them and shrinking currency values too rap- 
idly. There was sharp controversy upon the 
subject and February 4, 1868, Congress passed 
an act stopping the contraction of the currency. 

In November, 1867, an editorial says there 
was much idle capital, that for three years it 
had been accumulating, while the supply of se- 
curities had been diminishing rather than 
increasing, owing to purchases by Europe. 
Money .was very cheap in London. 























From 1861 1862 1863 1864 1865 1866 1867 1868 
Amsericat: (Gil 3x oid 5 swiss cts cescck Par $1.033% | $1.33%4 $1.52 $2.27 $144% | $133 $1.33% 
Ashes, pots 100 tbs, ...........seeeees 5.00 .6.25 8.50 8.50 11.75.» 9.00 8.50 8.25 
Wheat flour, state, bbl. ................ 5.35 ,, 5450 6.05 700 10:00',, 8.75 11.00 10.00 
Wheat flour, best Genesee ............ 7.50 7.50 “8.75 11.00 | | 15.00); 1400 16.00 1450 
Corn meal, Jersey ......cccecccesccces 3.15 3.00 4.00 5.65 8.80°'! 425 500 6,15 
Wheat, white Ohio ...............c00- 1.45 1.48 1.53 1.83 2.60 2.63 3.00 3.00 
Wheat, Red Western ........-.++++++++ 138 142 148 157° (1) 245 2.05 2.60 2.40 
Qate, Stabe ss icace cents Packs vidsbeee 37 A2 71 3s: 1.06 62 69 80 
CaM I soi kong wen Avciagk ges sean 72 64 82 1.30 1.90 95 1.15 1.35 
Cotton, ce iainics ces heoep as caas 12% 35% 6834 82 1.20 52 34 16 
Fish, dry Cod, 100 Ibs. ................ 3.50 3.50 4.50 6.75 9.00 9.25 8.00 5.50 
Fruits, currants, Ib. ...........2.++++- 044% 209 13 15 21 15 13 
Bunch raisins, i WE aia ene aiwasicd 1.75 3.20 3.50 4.10 5.85 4.40 3.85 3.80 
Hops, per pound ........sseceeeeeeeee 25 .20 23 33 40 50 65 65 
Iron, Scotch pig, per ton ............ 21.00 23.00 33.50 45.00 63.00 52.00 50.00 36.06 
Iron, English bars, per ton ............ 52.00 57.00 77.50 90.00 19000 130.00 105.00 85.00 
Laths, T | agen Les sb iicad ede ce uaalt> 1.30 1.25 1.45 1.50 2.40 5.00 3.25 3.00 
Lead, Spanish, per ton ............-..- §.25 7.00 8.00 10.50 15.00 10.00 7.00 6.50 
Leather, hemloc Bag OOF TE is igiecots 10% 20% 27 30 42 .36 32 28 
EAE, WON WTO a ove sinca sce ches beaece -15 65 85 1.35 1.15 1.10 1.70 1.85 
Molasses, New Orleans ............... .37 53 55 70 1.43 1.15 85 
Oil, Crude Whale, gal. ..............%. 51 48 83 1.10 148 1.60 1.20 70 
Posk, o14 meme DOL. 2... 6. ccsacoeseé 16.00 12.00 14.50 19.50 43,00 28.50 19.25 21.15 
Hams, per Ib. pickled ...........e++00- 08 ‘06 08 Al 20 16% 12% 18 
DE, CE wre Wa os odo cece chckbackse 18 19 22 29 55 48 48 45 
Rice, good, WO TG ecient civetae ces’ 4.00 7.00 8.75 10.00 13.00 12.50 9.25 6.50 
Salt, Liverpool a GS sins 65 86 1.25 1.85 2.27 2.00 56 50 
Sugar, Cube, - 900d 2 ccsicasavoascss nie 06% .08% .10 12 -19 13 -10 11% 
Wool, fleece «0. ne + scces cas a cana 30 50 60 15 95 15 65 60 





An editorial referring to the table says: 


Were it possible to give comparative ices of manufac- 
tures we think it would be found that that department 
of industry prices have generally declined more than on 
the products here instanced. On kinds of goods the 
fall has been so severe as to involve the manufacturers in 
embarrassing circumstances and not infrequently even in 
bankruptcy. This inequality in ee a Fhe A wr 
cultural interests is one of the inequalities 

us by the war. 
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The Secretary of the Treasury in his report 
to Congress, in December, 1867, says that “al- 
though incomes have been small and trade in- 
active during the year in no other country has 
there been less financial embarrassment than in 
the United States,” 


In January, 1868, the Magazine speaks of the 


ba 


we 














“severe experiences of the latter half of 1867,” 
when it says credits were contracted within nar- 
rowest limits. It says that grain crops of the 
world im last three years have been below normal. 
In June, 1868, it says that “those who anticipated 
a prosperous Spring trade find that the event 
does not square with their hopes.” It adds, 
however, that “traders regulate their expecta- 
tions by experiences during the war and anything 
falling short of the active business of those years 
appears unsatisfactory.” 

In August, 1868, another editorial speaks of 
dull trade over the world, stagnant enterprise, 
a plethora of money accumulations, and lange 
purchases of eur bonds by Germany and other 
countries. The Secretary of the Treasury in De- 
cember said that Europe held not less than 
$850,000,000 of our bonds, and that our debt 
to Europe was increasing at the rate of 
$60,000,000 to $70,000,000 per year. From 1867 
to 1873 the merchandise trade balance was 
steadily against the United States. 


Commercial failures in the states 
from 1864 to 1868 were as follows: 
tcc silk ta. 8,579,000 1867 ............ 
SO a icece oh inked 17,625,000 1868 ......cscaeee » F750. 
TO ci vissteccee 47,333,000 


Railway Building. 


From this time, times grew better. ‘Plie’ tops 
of 1868 were good, and an era of railway bwild- 
ing was under way and with it the building of 
new towns and opening of new territory. Rail- 
way mileage completed, by years from 1865 to 
1875, was as follows: 


Miles 1870 . ° «» -6,078 
1865 .wecccccccccccccacs 1,117, 1871 cn ceccnccesceccnces 7,329 
1866 covccccccccceccrece L7G 1878 1.2 paces ccmcs pmeeees 5,870 
1867 ..cvcccccvcccscevee 2,249 1873 ...0. mane neeee 04,097 
1868 cedcccccccccccecece 2,974. 1874 :.eewese cee receecess 1,117 
1869  cncccccceccccccccce 4,615 1875 n.cewvesccacesseces 2,712 


In May, 1869, according to the Magazine, a 
boom is on: It tells of active building operations 
in many towns and cities, and says that towns 
and counties are voting aid to railroads. In July, 
1869, it says: 
residences and ‘other buildings sieving "up, eround us, and 
wherever we go ural districts or in manuf: 


centers there is offered’ tot the eye the same evidence of the in- 
vestment of capital in productive enterprises.” 


In October, 1869, it says: 


Be the déibitienstiiais 20 Gi esent year there were im the 
United States 42,255 miles of railways. Before the year closes 
we shall certainly have at least 50, miles. In IMinois at least 
a half dozen lines are in ess, and the same may be said of 
Indiana, Michigan, Iowa and Missouri. Never was there such 
activity in this direction. 


Immigration from 1864 to 1875 was as fol- 


lows: 

20587... salasseunSe- dbs ae. eee 387,203 
TUNE: dies 04 brhinckncee Puen < ME eis cigetaess ee 321,350 
TE) .bicsieneksdones 344007 GBIR ....ndcccnste case 404,806 
WEE or dic pod nines an S16085.. YORE § <ccctinncdecesnat 459.803 
WOOR cctdlcpcccuses eed 138,840 1874 ..cccccccccccceee 313,339 
1DGP Ww ikiie nbd Gud oie 08 352,768 1875 ...sccsccececsece 227,498 


In 1870 the Franco-German war closed Euro- 
pean investment markets to American bonds. 
Hunt’s Magazine was succeeded im this year by 
the Financial Chronicle, which says at the close 
of the year that but for the war undoubtedly 
railroad construction in that year would. have 
reached 10,000 miles. 
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Danger Flag. 

In the summer of 1870, gold was down to 
111, but at the clese of August the Franco- 
German war had put it back to 122. Gold at 
the opening of 1871 was $1.10 7-8, wheat 
$1.45 per bushel, corn 79 cents, flour $6.25 
to $6.50 per barrel, cotton 15 1-4 cents per 

pound, mess pork $21.00 to $21.25 per barrel. 
in May, 1871, the Chronicle hung out a danger 
flag, saying: 


For a long time our most experienced financiers have looked 
With a on the amazing idity with which our float- 
ing capital has abs investing itself in railroads and other vast 
enterprises, 


The year 1872 opened with gold at 108 to 110, 
and with the country still in the high tide of 
prosperity, but this was the last year of really 
boom times. On May 25, the Chronicle, discuss- 
ing the expansion which was going on, said: 


This inflation has spread to real estate. In almost every 
populous city, houses and lands are valued at much higher prices 
than six or eight years ago. 


In June gold was at 113 to 114, and in August 
reached 115, the rise indicating remittances to 
Europe. The trade balance was running against 
us, and Europe was not taking enough securities 
to balance the accounts. Money was getting very 
tight, and as the monetary system was inelastic, 
the fall demands were very difficult to handle. 

‘The Chronicle was pessimistic in the forepart 
of 1873. It was of the opinion that the country 
had overdone the period of expansion. It ex- 
plained tight money in the spring as the result of 
the construction of 10,000 to 11,000 miles of rail- 
road since January, 1871, and the “prodigious in- 
vestments in houses and factories, in machinery 
and other productive works.” “An immense con- 
version,” it said, “of floating into: fixed capital 
has been going on.” 

Panic of 1873. 


On September 18, 1873, Jay Cooke & Co., one 
of the leading financial houses of the country, 
with offices in Philadelphia, New York and 
Washington, failed. It had had charge of the 
distribution of Government bonas during the war 
and thus was familiarly known in every part of 
the country, and the failure gave a great shock 
in business circles. Several banks in Philadel- 
phia, New York and Washington, which were di- 
rectly related to it, were obliged to close immedi- 
ately ; country banks withdrew their balances, not 
only from New York but from other centers. 
Several of the leading banks of Chicago closed 
their doors, and a bank panic spread rapidly over 


the. country. 
Cooke & Co. were financial for the 
Northern Pacific Railway, then building, and had 


made large advances to it. Railway promotion 
came to an end, and practically all other construc- 
tion work with it. Industrial activity fell to a 
low ebb, with no recovery until gold payments 
were resumed January 1, 1879. Meanwhile, rail- 
way expansion had opened up a vast amount of 
new farming territory in the Middle West, and 
agricultural seodeictign had increased to a point 








where prices became absolutely unremunerative. 
Corn was burned for fuel in lowa and Nebraska, 
and although food was cheap the wage-earners 
of the industrial centers could scarcely find work 
enough to provide a living. 

Mr. D. H. Burrell, of D. H. Burrell & Co., 
Little Falls, New York, writing to this bank re- 
cently of that period, said that nearly all the 
manufacturers up and down the Mohawk Valley 
failed in those years. “It had been said that low 
prices would never be seen again, but labor for 
building streets as well as doing farm work, and 
so on, ranged here from 85 cents to $1.00 per day 
in this period of depression.” 

To summarize the period after the Civil War 
there seems to have been no important change in 
conditions until 1867, when there was a period of 
very dull business, but no panic. Then a recovery 
set in which was identified with railway building 
and ended in 1872-3. 


German Expansion After 1870. 


Germany enjoyed several years of great pros- 
perity in the years following the end of 
the war with France, 1870-71; but here was 
a set of unusual conditions. The formation of 
the German empire from the 25 states furnished 
the occasion for a reorganization of industry on 
a scale suitable to the greater territory included 
in the bounds of the nation and appropriate to the 
new position of Germany in world affairs. It 
stimulated the imagination and energies of the 
German people. The indemnity of $1,000,000,- 
000, which was.a very large sum of money in 
those days, and its expenditure, was also a stimu- 
lating factor. A writer upon this chapter of, Ger- 
man history describes it briefly as follows: 


After 1870 the old customs barriers and many other hin- 
drances to trade were swept away, and the natural development 
of industry and trade gave a new impulse to business activity 
and prosperity. The enormous French war ——s acted as 
a further stimulus. Prices rose, including the price of labor, the 
workingman for the moment felt better off and more self-impor- 
tant. This new capital also led everywhere to the construction 
of new factories, railroads and enterprises of eveny kind. It is 
estimated that in the three years between 1871 and 1874 as many 
factories were built as in all the preceding seventy years! In 
Prussia, in 1872 alone, in addition to 1800 existing miles of_rail- 
road, 700 more were actually laid down and 1200 planned! Soon, 
however, unscrupulous promoters, taking advantage of the public 
interest and confidence in business activity, launched upon an un- 
suspecting public innumerable companies and schemes which were 
mere swindles, stock-jobbing methods of robbing the public flour- 
ished for a time, until the natural result of over-capitalization 
and unsound finance came in the terrible crash of 1873.—His- 
tory of Nations, Vol. 28, p. 438. 


The Bond Market. 


A change of very real importance and of 
marked significance has occurred in the bond 
market during the month of October. In the 
closing week of activity, prior to the Liberty 
Loan campaign, the bond market was under 
heavy pressure. Block offerings were numerous 
and high grade issues in round amounts were 
pressing for sale at prices substantially below the 
current quotations on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. On the understanding that dealers 
should withhold offerings during the placing of 
the Government issue, there was little appetite 
even for these bargain offerings and the first of 
October found the market for bonds, and especi- 





ally for first and second grade railroad issues, at 
the lowest point since the war began. This con- 
dition continued into the middle of the month, 
when with the rapidly occurring favorable mili- 
tary events, and notably the surrender of Bul- 
garia, the impression that peace was not far off 
became practically universal and with the end of 
the Liberty Loan Campaign in sight there was 
complete reversal in form in the bond market. 
The change was not so much reflected in the ac- 
tivity of the market, for activity was precluded 
by the Liberty Loan Campaign in which all in- 


vestment dealers were giving the greater part of | 


their time, but it was rather reflected in the en- 
tire removal of selling pressure from the mar- 
ket. Offerings were generally withdrawn and 
dealers evidenced a desire to accumulate for 
later distribution, following the Loan Campaign, 
and began to reach for bonds at advancing prices. 
Long term bonds, which, in the so-called war 
market, had been largely neglected were especi- 
ally favored in this radical and generally con- 
sidered “peace movement” in bonds. 

The following list of advances in long term 
railroad issues gives a clear idea of the change 
ip sentiment that occurred from the beginning to 

e end of the Liberty Loan Campaign: 

Pe Jasue. 
>» tc. ‘Gen. 4’s 
8 Berar oor 
Readin: jen. 
Penn. Gen. 4%4’s 
Un. Pac. Refunding 4's 
Ill. Cen. Refunding 4’s 
Sou. Pac. Refunding 4’s 
B. & O. Gold 4’s 
N. Y. Central Refunding 4%4’s 
St. L. & S. Fran. Prior Lies 4's 
phy . P. General .4’gb...< +96 5 
South. Ry. Devs WBig i. ccsccccsscdvoccccsece 5 
Pere Marq. 5’s..'. 2/01 \ 
D. & R. c Con. 478... .cccvcccececcecccces 
St. Paul Refunding 44's 

During the week following the Loan Campaign 
the public entered the bond market seeking espe- 
cially long term issues and for the first time in 
more than a year there has been buying by bank- 
ing institutions for their own account of long 
term rails. This noted movement is certain to 
bring about a further advance in this class of 
issue. 

Public utilities led in the general advance, al- 
though they were still some fifteen points under 
the high prices of last year. The most sensa- 
tional advance was in Russian External bonds, 
early prices carrying them to the high of the 
year, approximately thirty points above their low 
figures. Practically all foreign loans sold at the 
high prices of the year, French Republic 5%s 
reaching 1021%4. During the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign outstanding Liberty issues traded upon the 
Stock Exchange shared in the general upward 
movement. The closing days of the month wit- 
nessed an unusually large volume of trading. 

The first important general market issue 
brought out following the Loan Campaign was 
the American Tobacco Company, one to five 
year serial 7% notes on an interest yield basis 
of 7 to 74%. The issue was a tremendous suc- 
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cess, being oversubscribed nearly ten times and 
indicated a plethora of investment money that 
was not absorbed by the Government issue. We 
understand that the longest maturities were the 
most popular of all in the subscriptions, a signifi- 
cant fact in that it shows that the. general public 
today realize that the high rates which have pre- 
vailed during recent months are not likely to con- 
tinue and that there will be a very real demand 
for new issues of longer term than was attempted 
by distributing houses prior to the last Govern- 
ment Campaign. 


National City Company in Japan. 





The National City Company, which became a 
bond-selling organization two years ago and has 
been rapidly extending its operations, has just 
taken a new step by sending to Japan a Manager 
for its Far-Eastern business. It already has rep- 
resentatives in several foreign centres. The end 
sought is that of mutual advantage and co-opera- 
tion through closer financial relations. Japan has 
been making great strides in wealth and industry 
and the interests represented in the National City 
Bank and National City Company believe that tt 
is highly desirable from the standpoint of bot 
countries that the interests of the two countries 
shall be intermingled. They believe that the good 
understanding now existing will be strengthened 
by such relations. a, 

The creditor position now occupied by the 
United States makes it necessary that this coun- 
try shall become a liberal lender of capital to 
other ceuntries if we are, to increase or even 
maintain our export trade: We cannot sell goods 
abroad without being paid for them in some man- 
ner, and it is out of the question, to obtain set- 
tlement for large balances in gold. Our own pro- 
duction of commodities is so varied that we are 
not likely to greatly increase our importations 
of these. The only remaining means of settle- 
ment is in securities. We must learn to become 
foreign investors, and the National City Com- 
pany hopes to perform a useful function in of- 
fering such securities which are worthy of con- 
fidence. The company is an international dealer 
in securities, offering American securities abroad, 
and foreign securities not only here but in all 
markets. 

The company seeks particularly to enlarge by 
intensive cultivation and education the American 
market for sound, well established securities. Tt 
is a well known fact that the number of bond- 
buyers in this country previous to the war was 
comparatively small. Investments have been 
largely confined to localities, in real estate loans 
or local stocks and bonds, and the lack of knowl- 
edge about good securities has resulted in an 
enormous waste of savings in unsound specula- 
tive ventures. 

The National City Company: does not handle 
stocks, and confines its offerings to municipal 
bonds and the obligations of well-established, 


successful corporations which are able to show 
assets and earnings to justify the credit they 
seek. The best professional talent available is 
employed to investigate every offering, thus ren- 
dering a service which in the nature of things 
the average investor is unable to do for himself. 
The end sought on the one side is to provide a 
great market in which capital can be raised for 
the expansion of American business, and on the 
other side to encourage thrift by providing safe 
— and familiarizing the public with 
them. 


War Savings Stamps. 





The original act for authorizing the sale of 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps provided for 
a total issue of $2,000,000,000, maturity value. 
The Secretary of the Treasury in his estimate 
figured upon cash receipts of $663,200,000 dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1918, and $1,009,200,000 in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. The work 
of creating a nation-wide organization had 
to be done before the sales could reach a 
large volume, but results on the whole have 
fully met expectations. The stamps were put 
on sale in December, 1917, ar.d to Octobe: 23, 
1918, the actual receipts of the Treasury were 
$807,154,408, which would represent stamps hav- 
ing a maturity value of about: $900,000,000. Ap- 
proximately one-half of the amount originally 
contemplated has now been sold, and Congress 
has increased the authorization to $4,000,000,000. 


The organization is now developed to do sys- 
tematic work. There are registered at the 
Washington headquarters ‘about 150,000 war 
savings societies, having in number of meth- 
bers from 10 to 12,000, all pledged to save 
and invest in Government securities. About 31,- 
000,000 persons are pledged. to economize and 
buy stamps. Besides the 55,000 post offices, 
232,000 authorized agencies are selling the 
stamps, and the monthly income to the Gov- 
ernment from this source now largely exceeds 
its total revenues before the war. ) 


The wide distribution secured for these stamps 
makes them an especially desirable form of pub- 
lic indebtedness, and it is probable that their sale 
will be continued as long as there exists any oc- 
casion for borrowing by the Federal Government. 
Inasmuch as the Liberty loans will have to be 
refunded when they come due, this means that 
the stamps will be a feature of Government 
finance for a long time. 


In September, Mr. Vanderlip, who had been 
at the head of the organization, submitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury a plan for having the 
work carried on as a part of the activities of the 
Treasury Department, and this plan having been 
adopted, he retired and returned to the Presi- 
dency of this Bank, from which he had sepa- 
rated himself during his work in the former 


capacity. 








Double Taxation. 


The heavy income taxes which are being 
levied in all countries, not only upon residents 
and citizens but upon incomes derived from 
domestic sources, will be, if continued, a seri- 
ous barrier to international investments, inas- 
much as income derived from one country by 
a citizen of another is subject to taxation in 
both countries. The American Chamber of 
Commerce of Paris has recently passed resolu- 
tions and made representations to the French 
ministry upon the subject. The Chamber 
properly says that although comparatively few 
people are affected a principle is involved and 
injustice is done, and it cannot be the intention 
in any country that the income tax shall react 
upon some citizens in such a manner as to 
become in effect a penalty for residence abroad. 
The Chamber says: 

“Export business cannot be done successfully by cor- 
respondence, or by oceasional visits in foreign m 
The South American field, assiduously worked et 
years by European commercial a ep (residin 
in those countries), and until recently, ven 8 m 
neglected by the United States, is a striking example 
this truth. If America would export her os 
American citizens must reside pe ge to take care of 
the business and this they will be discouraged from 
doing if their incomes are to be burdened with accumu- 
lated taxes. from both sides. 

The Chamber urges that the matter be mage 
the subject of an international agreement, 
recognizing the principle that incomes should 





be taxed but once, and only in the country 
from which they are derived, irrespective of the 
domicil, the residence or the nationality of the 
tax-payer. J 


Effects Upon Expert Trade. 


The effects of this double taxation upon our 
own developing export trade is described in a 
letter to this Bank from a company which is 
devoted entirely to such trade and which has 
been making excellent progress. The writer 
says: 

“The effect of taxation on the export business sho in m 
judgment, be more carefully considered than it has rece May 
I take our Company as an example, becanse it is a fair example 
and — because I know more of its affairs than of other com- 
panies 

“Our capital is all invested in foreign countries, where we pay 
Joeal taxes as does every other merchant. Af! of our profits come 
from abroad and are ook earned in this country. We have te pay 
certain local as state taxes here because we are an American 


Corporation, and a mederate tax on the small amount of mer- 
chandise which we carry here awaiting shipment. This same mer- 


chandise is taxed again when it — a foreign country, not 


only in duties but stock or when sold. 

“Now the tremendous income tax is added to this burden, put. 
ting us in an unfavorable position with our foreign 
who pay no income tax except that which may be ass in the 
country in which they reside and which we also have to pay. 
This policy, if continued, isin my judgment harmful to and may 
amg very seriously affect the development of our foreign 
trade 

“Resides this is the question of 4, capital needed for the full 
development of foreign trade. Our Company will probably pay 
hetween $400,000 and $500,000 on account of ineome taxes before 
the rate is reduced to a normal sum. It is not our policy to pay 
large dividends, and we apply the greater portion of our earnings 
to our surplus and to ex our This sum, if main- 
tained in our surplus, would enable us to do an additional as 
business of approximately a million and a half dollars a year. 
estimate that these sales would mean the employment of La ae, 
500 to 600 men at normal rates of pay. It would thus give addi- 
ent to men at home and additional credits abroad, 
help the country. 





tional emplo 
both of w 


income taxes and 
greater than the 


same reason, we have for the time being de- 
= If ve — were ss 
cerporations, as they we uld escape pract 
all of the present i ae tax and would be much stronger in the 
ead for doing so.” 


Sacial Value of Private Profits. 


The above statement is not only pertinent to 
the subject to which it is directed, but has a 
broader signifieance. The writer shows how the 
profits of this company in foreign trade are used 
to enlarge foreign trade, thereby enlarging the 
market for American products and increasing 
the demands on American workshops and Amer- 
ican workmen. This is the view of profits which 
we have repeatedly presented, as opposed to the 
narrow view which looks jealously upon them as 
private plunder, taken from the many and de- 
voted wholly to a few. Current discussion com- 

monly proceeds upon the theory that although it: 
is necessary to concede some measure of profit 
as a reward and incentive to business enterprise, 
all such profits are in fact extracted and with- 
drawn, from the public and totally lost so far as 
the public is concerned. There is little recogni- 
tion' of the vital fact that profits furnish the 
capital for the development of industry and that 
the benefits derived by the public from such de- 
velopment may greatly exceed the value of the 
original profits in controversy. The bulk of the 
profits and incomes which, are the subject of con- 
troversy are not withdrawn from the public but 
added to the capital fund and employed in in- 
creasing prodtiction and rendering services to the 
public. No discussion of private profits or pri- 
vate capital is intelligent which does not recog- 
nize these facts. 

There is no final distribution of wealth except 
as it enters into consumption and disappears. 
Profits which are retained or re-invested in busi- 
ness have not been finally distributed. They are 
still to be regarded as means and agencies of 
production in which the entire community has 
an interest. 

It has been reported by the newspapers that 
Mr. Henry Ford has stated that he wanted no 
profit from any of his great factories while the 
war was on. This is a fine spirit, but in view of 
the great services which his shops are rendering 
to the Government at this time it must be re- 
garded as fortunate that he has made large 
profits in the past. One is moved to ask at what 
stage in his wonderful career it would have been 
advantageous to the public to have had his profits 
or his enterprise arbitrarily curtailed. 

Just now there comes to hand a rig sg 
from the market letter of C. A. King & Co., 
grain commission house at Toledo, “talline of : 
fortune left by a prominent citizen of Toledo 








recently deceased. It illustrates some of the vicis- 
situdes of business life, and tells something of the 
ultimate distribution of profits. 


Clarence Brown left the greatest will ever recorded h He 
passed over recently. His will disposed of nearly two 5 lille 
dollars. He gave much direct to many relatives and friends. He 
also divided a million dollars among all the different charities, to 
be paid at the death of his wife. Twenty years ago he was a 
bright young lawyer, ora | clients. He was indebted to to the 
Owens Bottle Machine Co. for an opportunity to amass his big 
fortune. This coneane has made many millions for “ Toledo 
stockholders. It was lucky for them that Michael J. Owens 
not remain in Ireland. His machines are almost human, He is. 
Few years ago he invested in another concern which turned out 
unprofitable. Some llowed him and lost their 
money, He made their loss good to them, but was under no 
obligation to do so. Some of the other stockholders of the Owens 
have made many handsome gifts to Toledo institutions and friends 
and will do more. 


The fortunes made by the bottling machine 
were taken from nobody, They consist of new 
wealth which did not exist before. First of all, 
bottles were made cheaper to the public; if they 


had not been no fortunes would have been made 
from the business. We do not know the history 
of the Owens machine, but no doubt capital was 
required for its development ; perhaps much capi- 
tal was spent unsuccessfully upon various ma- 
chines by people who never reached success. All 
such capital represented previous profits or sav- 
ings which have their real distribution through the 
Owens machine. But even that is not a final dis- 
tribution, because the profits from the Owens ma- 
chine are re-invested and in some instances may 
be as fruitful as the investment in the Owens 
machine itselé. Im other instances, as shown by 
the story, they are fest and never inure to the 
benefit of the owmers at all. The real distribu- 
tion of wealth is net by ownership but by con- 
sumption, 





STATEMENT OF RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES OF EACH OF THE TWELVE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS OCTOBER 25, 1918. 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Clev’d Rich’d |Atlanta| Chicago | St. Louis!M’npl’s| Kas.City | Dallas 











Total 





RESOURCES N, Y. 


Gold in vaults and in 
transit 890 | 275,428 29,287 | 6,239] 6,930 | 25,588 2,219 | 8,262 220 | 8,074 
Gold Settlement Fund... 24,297 ; 51,380 | 31,895} 9,788; 69,503 20,801 | 32,362 7,822 
Gold with foreign ag 08 |___ 2.011 408 525 2045 175 816 233 233 204 |. 


Total gold held by banks 301,736 81,192 | 38,338 | 16,893 | 95,907 23,253 | 40,857 16,100 | 32,157 798,184 


Gold w vith Federal Reserve 
Age 285,627 . 149,324? 60;968 | 45,844 | 193,672 48,992 | 48,232 24.215 | 93,642 1,184,998 
Gold 1 Redemption Fund.. 24,841 00 | - 40 201} 4,116} 10.097 3.210 2,159 3i5 61,950 


Total gold reserves. 612,204 280,846} 99,507 | 66,853 |" "299,676 | 92,299 42,474 | 126,114 | 2,045,132 

Legal tender notes, nse ti : 
WO beN incu; deters. 43 516 423| 665] 241| 1.300 78 894 227 53,037 
655,720 231,274 | 100,172 300,976 43,368 | 126,341 | 2,098,169 


Total Reserves 
Bills disctd: Sec. by Govt. 
war cedions 61,128 | 44,710 152,405 10 52,035 | 1,092,417 
er 19,075 84,967 27,616 30,005 | 38,987 453,747 
Biltsboughtin open mark’ t 142,156 57,458 | 7,936 37,583 3.691 a £ 38,852 298.623 
Total bills on hand.. | 722 3 137,661 | €9,596 | 87,242 


129,874 
U. S. Governm’t long-term|' ' "3 on : 
securities a 491. 1,089 | 1,234 520 4,509 127 3}. 3,461 


U.S. Governm’tshort-term|’ 
securities. 212,969 10,881 | 1,285] 1 ake & 1,399 20,302 
937,343 


other earning assets... 
192,881 


376,679 
415,676 
5.829 

















67,094 


476.068 
104,749 31,178 





b.1,944,787 
28,251 
322,060 

24 





2,295,122 
856,923 


153,637 
40,488 


149,631 
77,218 


Total Earning Assets 
Uncollected Items (deduct 
einaptionfend sonia 
“TR bakes 1366 | 200| 20] -75| 76| se | i371 98] _ dt 
All other resources........ 2.862 : 893 | 2,404 836 1,485 882 1.078 
TOTAL RESOURCES 1,790,172 236,126 | 204,138 | 723,117 } 230,063 256,159 
LIABILITIES 
Contes Paid in a 


Surplus 
Government Deposits 8,523 


Due to en 
691.561 | 92.378 | 140.471} 52,807 | 43.175 | 236,282 58,651 76,317 
201,277 | 85,243 | 52,594 | 44,094] 36,071} 71,514 45,017 45,855 


Government credits.... 111.210 312 75 | _ 2.191 357 41 
Total Gross Deposits... .} 188,201 | 1,012,571 | 179,929 | 198,427 | 110,525] 81,605 | 310,483 | 114,944 
F. R. Notes in actual circu- : 

151,792 | 721,939 | 214,793 | 244,571 | 118,810 | 116,582 | 385,037 | 107,164 111,045 


2,395 | 19,158 3.303 | 4.359 768 | 1,400} 10.555 2,513 855 8,067 
3,194 | 15,635 2,270 | 3,031 | 1,889] 1,049 5 784 1.688 1,422 2.562 


723,117_|_ 230,063 | 164,2241 256.159 


72,075 


61,400 | 46,355} 97,526 | 69,875 70,744 


3,692 
16.879 
5,270,785 











8,868 
5,050 


4,018 | 3,162 
¥16 40 
13,624 | 2,284 


11,042 3,754 3,609 
216 


79,190 
33 1,134 
10,919 8,704 


78,218 


1,683,499 
702,107 


117,001 
2,580,825 
a 2,507,912 
2,322 58,859 
2,632 42,865 
5,270,785 


2,308 


Other deposits incld’g ink 








130,876 


n 86,531 
. Bank Notes in circu- 
Jation, net liability 
All other Liabilities....... 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


(a) Total Reserve notes in circulation, 2,580,825. * Overdraft. 
(b) Bills Glecoanted and pongte U. S. Government short term securities; municipal warrants, etc.: 1—15 days 1,449,769 ; 16—30 days 221,142; 
—60 days 279,835; 61—90 days 241.577; over 90 days 74,548. Total 2.266.871. 

Ratio of gold nal to net deposit’ and Federal Reserve note liabilities combined 59.6%. Ratio of total reserves to net deposit 

and Federal Reserve note liabilities combined 71.7%. 

DISCOUNT RATES: Discount rates are unchanged from a month ago. A new rate Se = been established for paper 
secured by the Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds where the paper rediscounted has been taken by rediscounting banks at a 
rate not exceeding coupon rates, viz: Boston, Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City, each 4%. 

All discount rates on bankers’ acceptances are given as follows: 15 days, 4%; 16-60 days, 444%; 61-90 days, 44%. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 















































352.237 | 1.790.172 | 407 686 | 459.256 | 236,126 | 204.138 322,782 

















“City Bank Service.” 








PUBLIC UTILITY 
BONDS 


HOW TO JUDGE THEM 


W E have printed for free dis- 
tribution a short study entitled 


‘*EssENTIALS OF A STANDARD. PuBLIC 
Utimtry Bonp’’ 


A copy, will, be furnished upon, request for B-70 








The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Arsany, N. Y. CORRESPONDENT OFFICES Reverse nce, R. L 
Industrial Trust Bidg. 
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